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To know the cause. why music was ordained 

Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 

After his studies or his usual pain? 

Then give me leave to read philosophy, 

And, while I pause, serve in your harm6ny. 
TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
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Tue office of Composer To Her Masesty’s Cuaprt, created in the year 1699; 
had its origin in the best motives, and has led to the produ ction of much beautiful 
music for the service of the Protestant church. Hawxrns, in his History, gives 
the following account of its institution :—‘* While King Wixt1aM was in Flanders, 
the summer residence of Queen Mary was at Hampton Court. Dr. Tintotson 
was then Dean of St. Paul’s, and the Rev. Mr. Gosriin¢ Sub-dean, and also a 
Gentleman of the Chapel. The Dean would frequently take Mr. Gostiine in his 
chariot to attend the Chapel duty ; and in one of those journeys, the Dean, talking 
of church music, mentionéd it as a common observation, that ours fell short of 
what it was in the preceditig reign ; and that the Queen herself had spoke of it to 
him. Mr. Gosriine’s answer was, that Dr. Buow and Mr. Purcen wert capable 
of composing at least as good anthems as most of those which had béen so much 
admired ; and 2 little encouragement would make that appear. Thé Dean men- 
tioned this to her Majesty, who approved of the thought, and said they should be 
appointed accordingly, with a salary of forty pdunds per annum (subsequently 
increased to seventy-three), adding, that it would be expected that each should 
produce @ new anthem on thé first Sunday of his month in waiting.” Brow was 
first admitted “on the new establishment of a composer’s place for the Chapel 
Royal ;” and in 1715 Wexpon received the second composer's place, by a warrant 
from the Right Reverend Dean, and was sworn in by the Sub-dean. These 
were both judicious appointments. Brow was celebrated as a composer of anthems 
whilst a singing boy in the Chapel Royal; Currrorp inchiditig the thrée boys, 
Petaam Humrinty, Joun Brow, and Rosert Ssirra; in his list of ecclesiastical 
composers, published in 1664. The Boy's Anthem, as it is now designated, was 
written when Brow was but twelve years of age; and at his decease he left up- 
wards of forty MS. services and anthems. Wexpon was a pupil of Purcer, and 


posterity has received from him such lovely specimens of church music, as con- 
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stitute ever-living proofs of the care evinced by the then Dean of the Royal Chapel 
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for the Protestant musical service. In the words of his biographer, Wetpon had 
been but a short time in this station, before he gave a specimen of his abilities in 
the composition of “ the several anthems required by the conditions of his appoint- 
ment.” The two next composers to the Chapel were Crorr and Greene. It would 
be superfluous to waste a word in panegyrising these heroes: the former published 
two volumes, and left in MS. an immense number of fine compositions, which it 
is grievous to think are yet “in the urn;” the latter issued two volumes during 
his life, and a third has appeared subsequently. The professors who subsequently 
wore the mantle of these worthies were Travers, Nares, Boyce, Dupuis, and 
Arrwoop ; the two first composing much, the third and fourth each publishing 
two volumes of cathedral music, and the last having enriched the musical literature 
of the church with many agreeable specimens, It may therefore be truly averred, 
that the office of Composer to the Chapel has contributed “rich and varied addi- 
tions to our church music.” 

We know not the reason, but so it is, this office has now degenerated into a 
sinecure, and in the appointment of a successor to Mr. Arrwoon, there has appeared 
a want of that sound judgment which in most cases marks the conduct of the 
Bishop of London. Sir Georce Smarr was a singing boy in the Chapel ; but as 
far as our knowledge extends—as far as the public possesses the means of infor- 
mation—he has yet (we believe) to write his first anthem, If the duties of composer 
to the chapel were equally harmless and absurd with those which were once 
attached to the office of Poet Laureate, the recent appointment would be only 
remarkable for the neglect of the claims of men who have devoted the prime of 
their days to the cultivation of ecclesiastical composition, But had this office 
always been a sinecure, there would be but little music now sung in her Majesty’s 
Chapel ; for if we exclude from the performances of the choir the works of Brow, 
Wextpon, Crorr, Greene, Travers, Nares, Boyce, Dupuis, and ARNOLD, a 
very short catalogue would embrace the particulars of their labours ; since Purcen 
and Grppons are names as much unknown in that place as Bacu and Hanpet. 
The best portion of the music now performed at the Chapel, is the legacy arising 
from good Queen Mary’s pious wish, that the church music of her reign should 
not “ fall short” of what it was in the preceding one. By the Bishop of London’s 
late appointment, the cathedrals will scarcely benefit by the only paid means of 
enriching their musical libraries ; while the rising professors have seen merit un- 
justly passed over, and an apparent want of consideration shown for the welfare of 
the musical portion of our church service. 

We have not alluded to the efforts of our present Composers to the Chapel on the 
late ceremonial of the Coronation ; as it is clear Queen Mary, in instituting the 
office, never dreamt that the annual stipend should be connected with any such 
ceremony. The establishment of “a Composer's place for the Chapel Royal,” 
was founded by that Queen in order that the “church music” might not “ fall 
short of what it was in the preceding reign.” How far the founder's intentions 
are likely to be carried into effect, we leave to the judgment of the public, and the 
consciences of those who appear to us to receive a dignity from the office, rather 
than to confer one upon it. 
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THE CHORAL, OR PSALM TUNE. 


1. The character of the tune should accord with the sanctity of the place and 
occasion. 

2. It should be such as to allow the meanest and most untutored person in the 
congregation readily to unite. 

3. It should be free from monotony and dulness, 

4. It should be suited to the subject of the Psalm or Hymn with which it is 
connected. 

1. The first rule is violated when tunes are introduced of a light and frivolous 
character. 

Were the pieces, indeed, of superior excellence,—the characteristic productions 
of some master spirits,—if we dared not plead their toleration, we should yet seal 
their banishment with regret. But in most instances their character is widely 
different, Not only do they fail to promote edification, but continually violate 
those principles of musical taste which are almost intuitive in every mind. The 
anthems, fugues, psalm-tunes, and other pieces in general use throughout the 
country, are, as a body, beneath criticism: they have noise, and that is all. They 
possess none of that exquisite blending of sound and idea which long lingers in 
the affection, and in moments of thoughtfulness and melancholy musing, is ever 
at hand to soothe or to enliven. The fact is, that, in general, they claim neither 
sweetness of melody nor breadth of harmony, and the mind wearies itself with 
the attempt to shape that which is evidently shapeless, and bring the noisy and 
discordant particles to something of a consistent form. 

It is not uncommon for well-intentioned persons who have been captivated by 
some secular melody of the day, to introduce it into the church. It is possible 
that its complexion might not be unsuited to the sanctity of the service to which 
it is applied ; yet the associations connected with it are sufficient to render it a 
most unfit medium of spiritual communications. When, for instance, the pleasing 
melody of the tune called “ Prospect” is performed in the church, no words, how- 
ever sacred, can blot from the mind every remembrance of the equally pleasing 
but profane lines of Ben Jonson, to which they were originally composed. Besides 
that there is a want of proper feeling and correct taste in going elsewhere to 
gather the glittering tinsel of theatrical music, when the richest bullion of un- 
touched gold lies neglected at our very feet. 

Similar to this is the custom of mutilating some masterly and splendid sacred 
composition of a more extended character, and obliging it in contempt of its 
original design, to usurp, in a cramped and altered form, the place of the genuine 
Psalm-tune. Nothing can be more wanton and needless than the efforts made 
. accommodate the works of great masters to a purpose not originally contem- 
plated. 

2. As with other things, so with music,— 

«« When evils come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions.” 

The tunes of the character just specified are further objectionable, as they gene- 
rally involve the violation of our second rule. They present obstacles to that 
unity, which is the chief charm of congregational Psalmody ; and this in many 
ways. First, by their lightness and rapidity, All great bodies move slowly. 
They possess power ; but they require time to develope it and space to apply it, 
otherwise their strength becomes weakness, by their efforts falling short of their 
object. 

If then a tune be designed for the mass of a congregation, it must be satisfied 
to assume a deliberate character, abounding in minims and semibreves, and not 
in crotchets and quavers. Sage 

Again, the sudden and marked transitions of many tunes of this kind present 
needless difficulties, passing from one chord to another through a strange and 
unexpected interval, without rang ya fall by some easy and leading note. 
Far from being an inherent defect, this is frequently a great beauty, and some of 
our most original and magnificent harmonies abound in the most startling transi- 
tions. But such are manifestly unsuited to a mixed assembly, where the compo- 
sition should be as simple as the performance is rough. If when the tune is 
steadily pursuing a straight track, time and patience are requisite for the proper 
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development of cach several note, it is natural t> cuppese that any unexpected 
break will be likely to occasion confusion, 

Hence the necessity of choosing tunes not only grave in character, but simple 
and flowing in their design. The opposite practice is one cause why, in many 
parishes, the ground has been so exclusively occupied by the singers. Nothing 
could better answer their end of monopolising the psalmody to themselves, than 
the adoption of such tunes as were too rapid or rugged for the congregation. 
Idleness is not the most general natural infirmity of man; and there can be 
little doubt but that, had the tune been suited to the capacities of the multitude, 
there had been less cause to complain of their silence. Let music once be intel- 
ligible, and it will soon wind itself into the affections of. the people. 

Another obstacle that cores under this head is the complex character of many 
tuncs. This is especially seen iri those miserable compositions that are presented 
to many a country corigregation under the prostituted name of fugues. In the 
performance of such pieces, the people, ignorant of the first principles of musical 
science, have no choice—they must either be silent, or they mar the music! 
Away then with all country fugues and anthems, if we seek to cherish real 
parochial psalmody ! 

Another class of tunes, without assuming the scientific appellation of fugues, 
display a fondness for occasional division of parts perfectly admissible in extended 
compositions, executed by a practised choir, but only apt to bewilder a congre- 
gation. When the treble is left to perform singly, and the bass has its pauses and 
places of conjunction to mark, the mind of the singer is too much engrossed to 
feel the benefit of a spiritual exercise,,and the people at large are utterly pre- 
cluded from a cordial participation. They are continually at fault. But this 
species of tune brings with it another evil. The scope of a plain verse is found 
far too narrow for its full development. Hence the necessity of embarassing 
repetitions of words, lines, and even syllables. Now, if repetitions are at all 
admissible, it can only be when neither musical nor poetical proprieties are in any 
respect violated. For this purpose the composer must adapt his composition to 
certain words ; and if, as in translations, it be necessary to apply other words to 
the same composition, it is easy to see that great skill, patience, and ingenuity are 
requisite to prevent violations of rhythm and accent. What bound then can be 
set to such violations, when a tune démanding constant repetitions is applied 
arbitrarily to the successive verses of a hymn, without any other restriction than 
its accordance with the general measure ? The less repetition and net-work there 
is in a plain psalm tune, the less confusion will there be in its performance ; and 
in vain shall we look for a thorough reformation of our Psalmody, till the entire 
adoption and restoration of the good old church tune in all its ancient rights and 
privileges. There alone is found that freedom from light runs, sudden transitions, 
ornamental flourishes, rapid movements, and perplexing repetitions, which are 
sure to blur over all attempts to give full energy to this most interesting and 
influential portion of divine worship. 

3. It may be imagined that the species of tune recommended in the foregoing 
remarks, cannot possess that life and energy so necessary to sustain the popular 
attention. Hence the objection has arisen that what is gained in facility of exe~ 
cution is lost in diminution of interest ; and that, without noise and motion, the 
musical feelings of a congregation must remain torpid. Now, if languor were a 
necessary adjunct of a slow and majestic tune, we should indeed find some diffi- 
culty to reconcile feeling and understanding. Happily, however, we are spared 
this perplexity ; neither harmony nor melody are destroyed, or even impaired by 
suitable variations of time. It is with music as with poetry. In both arts the 
most sublime and weighty passages require deliberate and marked emphases to 
render them effective ; if hurried over lightly, their character is lost. A pleasant 
superficial composition, on the other hand, agrees well with an easy and flowing 
delivery. Gravity, solemnity, and majesty of step, are as needfal to inspire 
feelings of awe and reverence in music as in manners; and when we consider of 
how great importance it is that the seriousness of the spirit should be maintained 
in every part of divine service, it were enough, though no other end were gained 
by the introduction of this species of Psalmody. 

But it may be fearlessly asserted that it is inferior to no kind of composition 
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in arousing the attention, or keeping alive an excited interest. It yields to none 
in ministering to the very highest degree of musical gratification. 

We have no lack of compositions rich both in melody and harmony ; and that 
such will be comprehended and admired when lighter ones are forgotten, may be 
seen from the hold which Luther's Hymn and the Hundredth Psalm unceasingly 
retain of the public ear,—tunes which increase the more in popular estimation 
the better they are known, 

It is, however, a mistake to suppose that tunes of this class in which each word 
has its distintt note, and all generally of the same length, must be performed in 
the same time. Some, as for instanee the Old Hundred and Fourth Psalm, are 
in their own character energetic and spirited. Such, therefore, should be played 
with greater sprightliness than others naturally more solemn and sedate. 

It is incumbent upon us to accommodate our tunes as well to the subject- 
matter of the words to which they are applied, as to the difference of times and 
seasons. 

It is, therefore, the duty of those who have any influence in the Psalmody, to 
study carefully the character of each sound and legitimate tune, and so to apply it 
that it may strengthen and not impede the impression designed to be conveyed on 
occasions of peculiar solemnity. 


** How many things by season seasqned are 
To their right praise and true perfection.” 


Latrobe's « Music of the Church.’ 





MUSIC IN PARIS 1w 1837 (continued from p. 146.) 
[Ella’s Musical Sketches, MS.] 


Fatigued with the monotony of male voices in scenes somewhat too minute in 
detail for general effect, (a fault common to Meyerbeer,) and frequently protracted 
beyond the necessary time for their explanation, the contrast, to the eye and ear, 
was acceptable enough on beholding the corps of soprani which occupied the stage 
on the rise of the curtain in the second act of Les Huguenots, 

In the garden of Chenonceaux, surrounded by her ladies of honour, Marguerite 
de Valois is seated, attended by her page Urbain, returned from his secret mission 
to Raoul, This scene is preceded by an “ Entr’ acte andante,” in 12-8 time, of 
Juxuriant harmony, being the symphony to an aria sung by Marguerite, 


«* O beau pays de la Touraine! 
Riants jardins, verte fontaine.” 


In the absence of a rythmical canto, which the fertility of Rossini’s genius might 
have supplied for a situation so inviting, Meyerbeer, by a churlish critic, may be 
accused of having frittered away his conceptions to indulge in the employment of 
orchestral description, the voice and flute alternating detached passages—ingenious, 
but not sufficiently melodic in their intervals for the voice. The general character of 
the music is, however, beautifully illustrative of the poetry, the harmonies rich, the 
stringed instruments and flute echoing imitative phrases, playfully interspersed. 
This andante is succeeded by an allegretto in 3-4 time, for Marguerite, Urbian, 
and another soprano, in which the melody is detached, and has no particular 
claim to admiration. The same subject is repeated by the chorus with figurative 
passages for Marguerite, with a cabaletta in conclusion, both well calculated to 
exhibit the great compass and flexibility of Madame Dorus’s voice, but decidedly 
uninteresting as a composition. Here, again, I wonder that Meyerbeer dwelt so 
long on a scene without action, with but one common sentiment pervading, and 
sufficiently explicative in the two following lines, which are included in the first 
movement of the air, 

* Ruisseau qui murmures a peine, 
Que sur tes bords aime a réver !” 
* Comparisons are odious,” or I could furnish examples of other composers where 
similar expressions have generated most lovely musical pastorales! To proceed : 
Urbain announces the arrival of Valentine from her interview with Compte Nevers, 
who resigns his former claim to her hand. Marguerite, satisfied with the result of 
Valentine’s interview, discloses her intention of finding a substitute for Nevers, in 
the person of a Chevalier about to honour them with his presence. Marguerite 
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and Valentine retire under the cool shade of a grove of trees, in’ consultatiorr, 
whilst a group of females, “ Baigneuses,” are tripping their way to the baths, and 
the maids of honour singing a chorus, “ Jeunés beautés, sous ce feuillage qui vous 
presente un doux ombrage, fuyez le jour et le chaleur.” The melody of this 
chorus, in E flat, is particularly elegant ; and the triplet motivo, in the subdomi- 
nant key, dividing the two stanzas, is equally fresh and graceful. 

The subject of this chorus forms a prominent, and the most effective portion of 
Thalberg’s popular Fantasia on the “ Huguenots.” Unacquainted with the ori- 
ginal, I, like many others, gave Thalberg credit for the figurative bass of six 
semiquavers to the crotchet, a pleasing contrast to the quiet and flowing melody, 
which is continued throughout as an accompaniment, but which I found belonged 
tu the score of Meyerbeer, written for the Fagotti. This, and the following 
chorus, were delightfully executed. Indeed, persons who take for a standard of 
excellence the coarse vocalization of our theatrical choristers in London, would 
be astonished to hear a numerous body of females, giving every variety of dra- 
matic expression to.such music as the above, requiring so much delicacy and 
attention to the action of the scene. ‘This second chorus, “ Sotto Voce,” is admi- 
rably characteristic of the curiosity and eagerness of the maids of honour to know 
the result of Raoul’s visit, whose approach down the grand staircase leading from 
the chateau gives rise to their scandal and surmise. ‘* Le voici! du silence! 
Sous ce voile leger, s'il savait quel danger le ménace en ces lieux, il serait trop 
heureux.” By command of Marguerite, the ladies are requested to retire, and 
reluctantly quit the stage, the chorus terminating diminendo, Raoul now removes 
the handkerchief from his eyes, and half-bewildered on finding himself alone with 
the dignified and beauteous Marguerite, exclaims, “ O ciel! ow suis-je?” A 
duet of considerable length, with no less than eight changes of rythm, now occu- 
pies the scene. Raoul, all amazement, in an andantino of much tenderness of 
expression, addresses himself to Marguerite, “ Beauté divine, enchantresse! O 
vous que regnez en ces lieux ; répondez, mortelle ou déesse, suis-je sur terre ou 
dans tes cieux?” The other most agreeable feature in this composition, is a 
short allegro in 2-4 time, in which Marguerite says, a part, “ Si j’étais coquette, 
Parielle conquéte serait bientét faite.” A martial subject is occasionally mixed 
up with the other movements, descriptive of the Chevalier’s declaration, ‘* 4 vous, 
mon epée et mon bras ;” and the duet ends, leaving Raoul yet ignorant of the 
designs of Marguerite. ‘The nobles are announced, by the page, coming to 
do homage to her Majesty, and Raoul, hitherto unconscious of the rank of 
this “ Beauté Divine,” greatly surprised, now attempts to withdraw, but is ques- 
tioned by Marguerite, if the word Majesty exempts him from his sworn allegiance ? 
Ere the nobles arrive, Marguerite discloses to Raoul her real intention in having 
= his attendance, viz., to exact of him a promise to espouse the rich 

eiress, and only daughter, of Comte St. Bris, his former enemy! Raoul con- 
sents, and is afterwards introduced by the Queen to St. Bris and Nevers. The no- 
bles, Catholic and Protestant, have a chorus, dignified and suitable to the pomp of 
the scene, “ Honneur a la plus belle.” Marguerite commands all present to ab- 
jure all hatred of sects, and to seal their oath with a public declaration. Here 
begins the finale with “ Le Serment,” Maestoso in 9-8 time, a quartet and chorus 
of male voices. The subject opens with the four voices in octaves (!) pianissimo, 
with the chorus and full force of the band at the words “ Nous jurons.” It merges 
into a quiet andante of four-part writing, and ultimately terminates with the 
“ Tempo primo” with forced enharmonic combinations in the final cadence of 
harmony. How differently has Rossini succeeded in “ Le serment” to Semira- 
mide in the splendid finale by simpler means ! 

Raoul is now presented to Valentine conducted by her father, and, to the asto- 
nishment of all present, exclaims “ Moi, son époux ? jamais!” The jealousy of 
Raoul excited by her rendezvous with Nevers, the object of which he was never 
informed, occasions this astounding and insulting violation of his promise. St. 
Bris challenges him ; the Queen orders his arrest ; the.Catholics are, one and all, 
offended ; the old servant Marcel rejoices; Valentine demands an explanation ; 
and Raoul, choked with rage, refuses. At last Valentine is dragged off by St. 
Bris and Nevers, the latter threatening vengeance, and thus the act terminates 
with all parties in dire confusion and disorder. The whole of the music, Allegro 
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Agitato, is conceived in a master spirit. Pruned of much that is superfluous, this 
finale might be considered one of the best dramatic concerted pieces Meyerbeer 
ever wrote ; but alas! a desire to depict each character too minutely occasions the 
intrusion of Marcel chaunting fragments of his chorale, which abruptly checks the 
excitement of the scene, and makes one regret the very presence of the stubborn 
old Lutheran. Meyerbeer prides himself on the variety of his treatment of 
Marcel’s chorale ; but its introduction, at a moment when the imagination is ex- 
cited with the fate of personages having more claim to one’s sympathy, is a 
blemish which seems apparent to every body but the poet and musician of Les 
Huguenots, ( To be continued.) 





BELLS AND BELL-RINGING. 
(Continued from p. 246, vol. 7.} 


Dostana, in his Letters from Spain, gives the following account of the passion- 
bell, used on Palm Sunday in the cathedral of Seville :— 

“ Early in the morning, the melancholy sound of the passion-bell announces 
the beginning of the solemnities for which the fast of Lent is a preparation. This 
bell, the largest of several which are made to revolve upon pivots, is moved by 
means of two large ropes, which by swinging the bell in a circular motion, are 
twined, gently at first, round the massive arms of a cross, of which the bell forms 
the foot, and the head its counterpoise. Six men then draw back the ropes, till 
the enormous machine receives a sufficient impetus to coil them in an opposite 
direction ; and thus alternately, as long as ringing is required. To give this bell 
a tone eee to the sombre character of the season, it has been cast with 
several large holes disposed in a circle round the top—a contrivance which, without 
diminishing the vibration of the metal, prevents the distinct formation of any 
musical note, and converts the sound into a dismal clangour.* 

“ The Chapter, consisting of about eighty resident members, in choral robes of 
black silk with long trains and hoods, preceded by the inferior ministers, by thirty 
clergymen, in surplices, whose deep bass voices perform the plain or Ambrosian 
chant, and by the band of wind instruments and singers, who execute the more 
artificial strains of modern music, move in a long procession round the farthest 
aisles, each holding a branch of the oriental or date palm, which, overtopping the 
heads ofthe assembled multitude, nod gracefully, and bend into elegant curves at 
every step of the bearers. For this purpose a number of palm-trees are kept with 
their branches tied up together, that, by the want of light, the more tender shoots 
may preserve a delicate yellow tinge. In the long church service for this day, the 
organ is silent, the voices being supported by hautboys and bassoons. All the 
altars are covered with purple or grey curtains. The holy vestments, during this 
week, ‘are of the first-mentioned colour, except on Friday, when it is changed for 
black. The four accounts of our Saviour’s passion, appointed as gospels for this 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, are dramatised in the following manner :— 
Outside of the gilt-iron railing which encloses the presbytery, are two large pulpits 
of the same materials, from one of which, at the daily high mass, the subdeacon 
chants the epistle, as the deacon does the gospel from the other. A moveable 
platform with a desk, is placed between the pulpits on the passion-days ; and 
three priests or deacons, in albes—the white vestment, over which the dalmatic is 
worn by the latter, and the casulla by the former—appear on these elevated posts, 
at the time when the gospel should be said. These officiating ministers are chosen 
among the singers in holy orders, one a bass, another a tenor, and the third a 
counter-tenor. The tenor chants the narrative without changing from the key- 
note, and makes a pause whenever he comes to the words of the interlocutors 
mentioned by the evangelist. In those passages the words of our Saviour are 
sung by the in a solemn strain. The counter-tenor, in a more florid style, 
personates the inferior characters, such as Peter, the Maid, and Pontius Pilate. 
The cries of the priests and the multitude are represented by the band of musicians 
within the choir.” 


_ * Misson, in his Tour to Italy, mentions a great bell at Mantua of six feet in diameter, with eight open 
ings like windows, three feet high, and one fuot broad in its circumference. 
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The Rev. Blanco White gives the following account of the celebration of 
Maunday Thursday at Seville :— 

“ The ceremonies of the high mass, are especially intended as a remembrance 
of the Last Supper, and the service, as it proceeds, rapidly assumes the deepest 
hues of melancholy. The bells in every steeple, from one loud and joyous peal, 
cease at once, and leave a peculiar heavy stillness, which none can conceive but 
those who have lived in a populous Spanish town long enough to lose the sense of 
that perpetual tinkling which agitates the ear during the day and a great part of 
the night.” 

Mr. Blanco White says, “that the service in the cathedral of Seville begins 
(Easter-eve) without either the sound of bells or of musical instruments. High 
Mass commences behind the great veil, which for the two last weeks in Lent 
covers the altar. After some preparatory prayers, the priest strikes up the hymn 
Gloria in excelsis Deo. At this moment the veil flies off, the explosion of fire- 
works in the upper galleries reverberates in a thousand echoes from the vaults of 
the church, and the four-and-twenty large bells of its tower awake, with their 
discordant though gladdening sounds, those of the one hundred and forty-six 
steeples, which this religious town boasts of.” 

Lady Morgan describes the “ sepulchres,” in the churches of Italy, to have been 
watched night and day by hundreds, clad in deep mourning, from the dawn of 
Holy Thursday till Saturday at mid-day, when the body is supposed to rise from 
the grave, and the resurrection is announced by the firing of cannon, the blowing 
of trumpets, and the ringing of bells, which from the preceding Thursday had 
been carefully tied up to. protect them from the power of the devil.” 

In the pontificate of Stephen, a.p. 754, Christian congregations were collected 
by the sound of trumpets. But Pope Stephen III., about the year 780, erected a 
tower on the church of St. Peter at Rome, and placed in it three bells ; and in 850, 
Leo IV. built a tower, and set in it a bell with a golden hammer. From the 
example of these pontiffs, towers for bells multiplied throughout Europe* in the 
ninth century. ‘The Latin campanile foe bell-tower) was a large square fabric, 
and first sc fi the year 870, and from this are derived the square towers of 
our cathedrals and churches. But the turris ecclesiastica, was a tall, round, 
tapering figure. Giraldus Cambrensis styles the roynd towers in Ireland turres 
ecclesiastice, which sufficiently proves that they were used as bell-towers in the 
twelfth century, whether such was their original purpose or not. In Irish they 
are called ¢logh-teach, bell-house. The Anglo-Saxons, steople, styple, or the bell- 
hus, The Teutonic clock-torre, and the Franco-Gallic befroy or befroi, are 
equivalent. to the Latin ¢urris. ‘They seem to be all contemporary names 0 
towers used for church bells, and all invented and used in the ninth century.f 

Davies, in his aceount of China (vol. i. p. 371), speaks of ‘‘ the high fabric with 
its large cylindrical bell, which the travellers observed between the north gate of 
the imperial wall and the extremity of the Tartar city on that side, is the choong- 
low, or ‘ bell-tower ;’ near to which is the office of the ‘ General of the Nine Gates,” 
to whose charge is entrusted the police of the city. A wooden mallet being struck 
upon the huge bell, makes known the five watches of the night, and the sound is 
heard throughout the greater part of the city of Peking.” 

The period at which large bells, for belfries, were first used in Ireland, is not 
easily determined. Primate Usher informs us, that bells were used in the churches 
of Ireland in the latter end of the seventh century ; but as he does not ascertain 
the size of the bells, nor speak of belfries, we may conclude he only means the 
small bells. 

In the Dublin Journal are wood-cut engravings of several ancient Irish bells or 
crotals, which, with a great variety of skeynes, celts, spears, and arrow heads, 
gouges, metallic pans, and other relics of antiquity, were found a few years ago in 
a bog, near Birr, in the King’s county. Many specimens of curiosities just. 
enumerated, as well as of other rare remains of ancient times, including that unique 


* It was the constant appendage to evéry parish church of the Saxous, and is mentioned as such in the. 
laws of Athelstane. / 

t+ According to Walsh, in Ireland, at the time of the expulsion of the Danes, the Christian clergy com 
verted the Round Towers into steeple-houses or belfries; from which latter use of them, it is, that ever 
since, they are called in Irish Clogh-teachs, that is, bel{ries, or bell houses; clog and dog signifying a belly, 
and ¢each, a house, in that language. ; ' 
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antique work in metal called the Barnaan Coolawn, (upwards of nine hundred 
years ~ of which an account is given in the fourteenth volume of the Trans- 
—- the Royal Irish Academy, are now in the collection of T. L. Cooke, 
Esq. of Birr. 

The bells are of bell metal, and appear as if gilt, One is five inches long, by 
two and a half in the greatest diameter; another is three, by two inches and a 
quarter. There is another bell of the same description in the Museum, of the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, which was found in the same bog, 

These bells, “ which are evidently of very early antiquity, and undoubtedly of 
that description called crotal or bell-cymbal, two of which were always connected 
= by means of a flexible rod,” are supposed to have been used by the clergy. 
They consisted, as Dr. Ledwick writes of two hollow demispheres of bell-metal 
joined together, and enclosing a small piece of the same substance to serve the use 
of a tongue or clapper. e learned antiquary just referred to, says on the 
authority of J, Sarizben, * the crota? seems not to have been a bardic instrument, 
but the bell cymbal used by the clergy, and denominated a crotalum, by the 
Latins. He adds, “it was also used by the Roman pagan priests.” 

Vallancey, in the twelfth number of, his Collectanea, intimates that bells might 
have been employed by the Irish druids, and adduces instances of the ancient 
augurs having used them in pronouncing their oracles. Beaudford, in his Essa 
on the ancient Irish Musical Instruments, published in Ledwick’s Irish antiqui- 
ties, gives a plate of what he and Ledwick supposed to be the form of the Irish 
erotals, but which are in reality only sheep-bells of the seventeenth century. 

Walker, in his history of the Irish Bards, observes, that “small bells,” such as 
were appended to the tuni¢ of the Jewish high-priest, (Exodus, chap. xxviii, verse 
33, 34), and afterwards employed by the Greeks and Romans for various religious 
purposes, but particularly to frighten ghosts and demons from their temples, were 
undoubtedly introduced with christianity into Ireland, being used then, as now 
occasionally at the altars of Roman Catholics, by the officiating priest, The use 
amongst the christian clergy, is supposed to have been coeval with them ; and the 
missionaries who were sent to convert the pagan Irish, would not omit bringing 
with them an appendage of their profession, which is still thought so necessary,* 

The use of bells is supposed to be more ancient in Ireland than in England, 
Shee in his publication of O’Phelan’s collections of epitaphs in the cathedral of St, 
Canice, of Kilkenny, mentions, that the first bell erected in a church in Ireland, 
was given by St. Patrick to St. Kieran, who put it up in his church, at Soigen, 
near Birr, “ Primam in Hibernia Campanam opinor cymbalum illud fuisse quod 
Sanctus Patricius Sancto Kieranni Sagiriensi tradidit,” &c—Vid, Ogygia, 

ar. 3. 
P Cambrensis relates an odd story about the bell of St. Finnan, He writes, “there 
is in the district of Mactalewi, in Leinster, a certain bell, which unless it is adjured 
by its possessor every night, in a particular form of exorcism, shaped for the pur-. 
, and tied to a cord, (no matter how slight), would be found in the morning 
at the church of St, Finnan, at Clunarech, in Meath, from whence it was brought; 
and adds he, this has sometimes happened. The same writer observes, that these 
roy he occasionally sworn upon as a species of ordeal, dreaded far more than 
the gospel. , 

‘Archdall, (Monastic, Hib. at Inniseattery) mentions, that when he wrote, the 
bell of St. Senan was religiously preserved in the western part of the county of 
Clare, and that the common people used to swear by it. 

Colgan, in the life of St. Cormac, speaking of Cormac’s brother, St. Evin, who 
founded the monastery of Ros Glas, and which he calls Ros-mic-treoin, tells us 
that his bell was held in high veneration after his death, and used to be sworn on, 
Archdall informs us, that St. Evin’s bell was always committed to the care of the 
M‘Egans hereditary chief justices of Munster, 

John Dodson, an eminent brewer of Dublin, bequeathed a considerable legacy 
to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, for the purpose of purchasing a large bell. To 
Mr. Dodson, who was a celebrated ringer, is ascribed the Institution of Societies, 
ef Ringers, in Dublin. 


* In “ Lavi na Seilge,” an Irish peem which was wsitten at a very carly period, white books and bella, 
ate mentioned as appendages of the priesthood. 
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THE MUSICIAN ABOUT TOWN. 
MENDELSSOHN’S CONCERTO IN D MINOR. 


Unlike a large bulk of modern pianoforte compositions, the concertos of Men- 
delssohn are so thoroughly the result of large thought, with exquisite taste and 
feeling, that the performer has made but a small advance towards compassing the 
author's intention, who shall only have mastered his passages, severe as this task 
undoubtedly is ; for not only must the performer be imbued with a knowledge of 
the greatest schools in music, fully to appreciate his author’s ideas, but should at 
the same time possess a refined as well as sensitive organization, to give them due 
expression. Mendelssohn is now the bright star in the ascendant, and there is little 
doubt that each coming year will confirm this opinion. His music is of that cha- 
racter which dilates in the mind with reiterated acquaintance, a result which is sig- 
nally observable in studying his magnificent oratorio. Mrs. Anderson’s perform- 
ance of the concerto, upon this occasion, somewhat disappointed the audience, and 
distressed her friends, who knew beforehand that she had been the whole day pre- 
vious so much indisposed as to have entertained the thought of declining to play at 
allthat evening. The lady, however, made ample amends for the untowardness of 
this casualty, by repeating the composition at her benefit concert, when she per- 
formed with as much vigour, self-possession, accuracy, and feeling, as we ever 
remember to have seen in her. 


SPOHR’S SYMPHONY IN C MINOR, NO. 3. 


The first movement of Spohr’s is elaborate, with, we think, too apparent a dis- 
play of learning ; the andante, delicious in its subject, is in the instrumental treat- 
ment one of the most lovely specimens of orchestral writing that we could refer to. 
The finale, although worked in the most close and masterly way, will perforce 
remind every hearer of the last movement in Beethoven’s D major. With all his 
mannerism and self-repetitions, Spohr ever and anon makes so direct an appeal 
to one’s sympathies, that we feel disposed to throw all his egotism into the back 
ground. 

BEETHOVEN'S CHORAL SYMPHONY. 


The fourth concert (of the Philharmonic Society) was signalized by the second 
performance of Beethoven’s choral symphony, or “ Sinfonie characteristique ;” the 
first having taken place only last year ; for the attempt made in 1825, and which we 
witnessed, should, if possible, be blotted out of the Philharmonic records. Every 
thing was against it. ‘The band had not had sufficient rehearsals, (and they should 
have had twenty), and some of the grave authorities in the profession, who judged 
of the author’s design through a miserable rehearsal or two, pronounced the whole 
work to be an eminent specimen of “the aberrations of a great mind.” Till the last 
year, therefore, it had been thrown aside, and would, in all probability, have been to 
this hour classed with the other miscalculations of wild and irregular geniuses. The 
directors of these concerts, we firmly believe, would not have attempted its resur- 
rection had it not been for the unremitted inquiries, demands, and goadings of 
several distinguished amateurs, assisted by the higher members of the profession : 
and it is but justice to state, that among the furmer, the most efficient in his exer- 
tions was Mr. Gauntlett, who, by the means of his own pen in the pages of ‘“‘ The 
Musical World,” and by enlisting other periodical writers on his side, induced the 
society to give this most stupendous effort of Beethoven’s genius a full and fair 
trial. With good judgment, therefore, they selected Mr. Moscheles to be the con- 
ductor ofit, who had so perseveringly studied the score as to know every feature by 
heart, aud consequently was qualified to direct the band in their full developement. 
The performance, upon the present occasion, was more uniforra and steady than 
last year, and a decided improvement throughout was manifest. The scherzo was 
taken somewhat more slowly, the andante rather faster, and in both instances we 
felt the alteration to be advantageous. Mr. Loder, the principal viclin, was as firm as 
arock. He had also made himself master of his author’s score, and the result 
was, thata complete understanding was established between him aad Mr. Moscheles, 
who has so completely identified himself with this extraordinary production that 
he will doubtless preside at its repetition every future season ; for the Philhar- 
monic directors will now as soon think of omitting the Jupiter as the No, 9 of 
Beethoven. 
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SPOHR'’S QUARTET IN E FLAT. 


Mr. Thomas, in the quartet, drew our attention almost exclusively to himself. 
His style and execution are both excellent, and his tone swect, but so gentle in 
character as to be scarcely sufficient for a large concert-room. We can believe him 
to be a delightful chamber violinist. The composition was a perfect specimen of 
the learned mannerism of Spohr, and tedious to the very verge of endurance. 


MRS, SHAW. 


Mrs. Shaw's singing of Beethoven’s grand aria, “ Ah perfido,” was perhaps 
the best vocal performance of the season at these concerts ; which, at the same 
time, we acknowledge to be no compliment to the lady, for it has been much 
below par. 


“ THE EXILES.” 


On this evening was performed, for the first time, an overture by Mr. Guyne- 
mer, an associate of the Society, entitled “‘ The Exiles.” By selecting this com- 
position, and rejecting Mr. Potter’s overture to “ The Tempest,” a composition by 
Kalliwoda, one also by Miiller, an overture by Lindpainter, and another by Onslow, 
the directors have placed themselves in the awkward dilemma of having preferred 
a composition greatly inferior to any of those named, and consequently that they 
are incompetent judges of merit, or that a spirit of intrigue and favouritism has 
arisen, and been allowed to prevail, in the council of direction, Suffice it to say 
that “ The Exiles’’ ought never to have been heard after the trial-night of the 
Society ; for it was not worthy of the author, who is a musician of real ability, and 
an accomplished violinist. 


SPOHR’s “ DIE WEIHE DER TONE.” 


It is a musical illustration of Pfieffer’s poem, the “ Ode to Sound,” wherein the 
musician has in almost every movement, overlaid his subject, and constantly 
repeated himself. Subjects from his operas, from the “ Jessonda,” and “ Azor 
and Zemira,” floated before us like theses ramified into elaborate disquisitions. 
And indeed, to speak the honest truth, in scarcely more than one instance could 
we realize the author’s intention, although a poo freon of the poem accompanied 
the programme of the concert. Not only, also, has the composer mystified his 
subject to the hearer, but to the performers he has needlessly laboured to accumu- 
late difficulty upon difficulty ; so that it would be a positive wonder to hear it 
executed correctly. Mr. Potter, the conductor, did his best, but how he was to 
direct an orchestra in a movement composed in triple, dual, and nonal time, it 
were hard to imagine. Here, therefore, the wind instruments were all abroad, and 
the performance on the point of going to pieces. What our opinion may be when 
we become as acquainted with the author’s design and treatment as the band ought 
to be, we pretend not to say ; but upon this, a second hearing, we hesitate not to 
avow that the excessive wire-drawing of his subjects fairly wearied us out.—F'rom 
the Analyst. 


REVIEW. 


Douze Grandes. Etudes pour le Piano, par F. Chopin. Op. 10, Book II. 
Wessex anv Co. 


We resume our notice of these interesting studies. No. 7 is an exercise in C 
major, the right hand in double notes for the free application of the second and 
fourth fingers, with a continued change of the first and thumb; the left alter- 
nating the legato style, with a light and sparkling change of the motif, requiring . 
great delicacy and elasticity of touch. As a study there is no peculiar feature to 
recommend it. The 8th is altogether a la Chopin; the fiery imagination united 
with a deep sensibility. The object is a facility in passing the thumb under the 
fingers. ‘The right hand has a series of rapid passages marked by the omission of 
the fourth and seventh, a mannerism in which the composer much delighteth ; 
the subject graceful, the treatment varied in every possible manner, demanding an 
energetic, yet smooth and unerring play of the fingers. ‘The left has a charming 
theme, in strong contrast with the incessant rush of the right. The 9th studio 
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i¢ an exercise in F minor. for strengthening the third finger, and extending the 
power of the left hand, demanding great flexibility and distinct articulation. ‘Fhe 
melody is simple but animated, whilst here and there is some curious madulation, 
which may be considered somewhat more novel than pleasing. The 10th is a 
superb composition, a felicitous combination of varied force and gracefulness: the 
motif appears in every kind of elegant expression, whilst the general design is 
characterized by extreme originality. The modulation is peculiar, the nomen- 
clature new, and the interspersed sequence eharming: the whole difficult in the 
extreme. The 11th is for acquiring the arpeggio, calling for a touch energetic 
and decided, yet light and elastic: the extensions are enormous. The 12th is 
a la Weber, a whirl of impassioned passages for the left, occasionally joined by the 
right, but requiring great equalization of finger. 

Difficult and novel as are these Etudes, the 3rd and 4th books, which we hope 
shortly to notice, are much in advance with them, and demonstrate that the com- 
poser is, even at this time, by no means an idle man. 





THEATRICAL SUMMARY. 
HER MAJESTY¥’S THEATRE. 


Tue events of the last week have demonstrated, that no puffing can give exist- 
ence to a bad opera. We had the misfortune to differ essentially from the majo- 
rity of our daily and hebdemadal contemporaries, as to the merits of Balfe’s 
Falstaff, but the result has shown that our judgment was correct, for it is now 
generally admitted to be a failure. It was announced for Grisi’s benefit on Thurs- 
day last, but such was the beggarly demand for boxes, that the managers found it 
necessary to substitute the ‘‘ Sonnambula,” and a scene from “ Romeo e Giuli- 
etta,” and to allow the entertainment to be for the gratification of the subscribers, 
On Saturday, “ Lucia,” and one act of “ Norma,” were given, and the “ sudden 
jndisposition” of Lablache was pleaded, although the latter is to sing in the Podesta 
for Grisi’s “ benefit,” who is to resume her part of JVinetta, in the “ Gazza 
Ladra.” Falstaff may perhaps reach another representation, but he must descend 
in despite of the press “ stuffing” to the tomb of the Capulets. ‘The fate of this 
opera ought to operate as a warning to the musical critics, not to allow a personal 
or even a national prejudice, to influence sound taste and right feeling, Audi- 
ences, in these days, are discriminating ; for, we have lived to see the time when 
‘£ scores” are carried into the house to watch the performance. 





NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


S:r,—Would you allow me to propose to your readers and the profession a 
lan for the establishment of a concert which would prove likely to rival any, 
comes celebrated, and free from the blemishes which mar the working of the 
Philharmonic—a society combining the fashion of the metropolis with the 
musicians of Europe. 

The present Philharmonic is not a fashionable réunion: it is a meeting of 
amateurs. To render the new society fascinating to the aristocracy, let it be held 
in the Opera. It would be easy for Mr. Laporte to add a certain sum to the 
subscription for a box or stall, as the subscription for eight concerts; but these 
subscribers not to enjoy any advantage over the concert subscribers, beyond the 
retention of their boxes or stalls. The engagements of Grisi, Persiani, Al- 
bertazzi, Ivanoff, Rubini, Lablache, &c., to include their appearance at the con- 
certs. ‘The same with the Opera orchestra ; but, in the latter case, of course, the 
remuneration must be determined on at the same rates as the Philharmonic. I 
send you a list of the orchestra, with additional names for the eoneert nights, and 
also one of the present Philharmonic band, and leave you to judge of their com+ 
parative merits, having included in the new list the name of every real artist which 
is found in the old. 

I would suggest there be fifty members and fifty associates selected from native 
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talent, arid twenty-five members and twenty-five associates from the brilliant cata- 
logue of German, French, and Italian musicians, and that their election be guided 
by the rule of the Franckfort Society. No artist to be chosen who is not a con- 
certo player, and no musician who has not written a scena and instrumental 
quartet, thereby demonstrating his acquaintance with both vocal and instrumental 
~ This would prevent the unpleasant juxta-position of the scholar with the 
sciolist. 

The directors to be twelve: for the first season—Adams, Balfe, Barnett, Bene- 
dict, Bishop, Costa, Kearns, Moscheles, Potter, Rousselot, Thomson, and Turle, 
professors all familiar with classical compositions, and accomplished musieians. 
Moscheles conductor, and Mori and Loder leaders. The debét of every foreign 
artist to be secured, and arrangements made with native and foreigtt composers for 
4 constant production of novelties; no season beitig permitted to pass without 
some riew composition, 

This society would speedily eclipse the Philharmonic in vocal talent, because 
the English and Italian vocalists would be together; in instrumental talent, 
because no muffs would be admitted in the orchestra; in style, because there 
would be only one conductor, Moscheles ; in novelty, as the great artists would 
here make their first appearance ; in interest and. usefulness, as the celebrated 
composers would be in the pay of the association; and in literary reputation, 
because none but musicians could be either members Or associates. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
London, July 28. An Eneuish Artist. 
| We cannot insert the lists. ] 


THE BUMBUREAUCRACY. 
0 THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


Sir,—It has been alleged by continental musicians, that England is not a 
musical nation ; and it seems our leading professors are but too often objects of 
their ridicule. This is galling, remembering that we claim Bishop, Barnett, 
W.S. Bennett, Potter, Thomson, Shaw, Clara Novello, and others, of whom any 
country might be proud, but does not surprise, when we reflect that the soi-disant 
“first society in Europe” ranks amongst its directors gentlemen having only a 
post assigned them amongst the ripieni, and who virtually govern the association ! 
Can we wonder then at the opinion entertained of us as a musical people, when 
such are found exercising that influence which ought to belong only to accom- 
plished musicians. Doubtless they are respectable, certainly fortunate men ; but 
as professors in whom are centered the distinctions conferred for erudition, how 
humiliating must be the reflections of men of genius and honourable ambition. 
True the society has enrolled amongst its members the names of Moscheles, 
Potter, Bishop, and a few others; but these gentlemen have long seen the help- 
lessness of a position into which they have been driven by united intrigue and 
impertinent assumption. 

he remarks of your correspondent will be responded to by all who consider the 
constitution of the Philharmonic body a stigma upon their profession, an opinion 
which no one will gainsay when it be recollected that Moscheles, the greatest 
musician in this country, was twice rejectéd before his election, whilst Mr. 
Anderson was at once voted in with acclamations ! . 
Let me a: you, sir, to keep an eye upon this subject: you will be amply 
e 








repaid by earty goodwill of every professor: ¢ 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
London, July 26, 1838. VERITAS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. T. Cooxe is Musical Director to Covent Garden next season, and his pupil 
Miss Rainforth will be prima donna. 

Mn. H. R. Bisor will be Musical Director at Drury Lane. 

Lizst, Tuatpere, and Cuara Weice, have been made members of the Phil- 
onic Soeiety at Vienna. 
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Miss Romer, Mr. Batre, and Mr. Tempieron, are making a tour of the pro- 


vinces prior to a visit toCork and Dublin. Mr. Balfe, after this trip, goes to Paris 
for a year. 


Miss ApELAmE Kems te is mentioned, in the foreign journals, as having created 
much sensation in the various capitals of Germany, by her accomplishments as a 
vocalist. 


A Granp Festiva was lately held at Warsaw, when some beautiful composi- 
tions, by Elsner, were performed. The orchestra contained three hundred persons, 


De Berior and Paurine Garcia have been giving concerts at Leipsic. 


Prince Eveene von Wurtensurc.—Die Geisterbraut, the composition of 
this noble amateur, has appeared, and a foreign contemporary has devoted no less 
than ten columns to its review, and speaks in high admiration of its merits, 


Oxe But has left Petersburgh for Stockholm. 


Remuneration To Encrisn Composers.—For “Cherry Ripe,” one of the most 
popular melodies, not only in this country but on the Continent also, Mr. Horn, the 
composer, received ten pounds ; and Mr. Barnett, for “ the Light Guitar,” the 
prodigious sum of two guineas ! 


Mr. Batre.—Madame Vestris’ song of “ The Lover’s Mistake,” which, with 
Horn’s “ Cherry Ripe,” ran through so many editions, and became so popular at 
the time Paul Pry was produced at the Haymarket, was composed by Balfe, when 
a youth, it having been written upwards of twelve yearsago. We believe that the 
composition of this ballad has hitherto been wrongly attributed to Horn. 


Miss Suirerr, Messrs. Wirson, Seguin, and Harton take their departure for the 
United States on the 1st of September, having been engaged for a year by Mr. 
James Wallack, to sing in a series of operas. Signor De Begnis is on his way to 
New York, for the purpose of displaying his talents as primo buffo before trans- 
atlantic audiences, 


Tux vocal and histrionic powers of Sicnora Exizaberta Paressa, an English 
woman, and daughter of Mr. Seguin, formerly of Her Majesty’s Theatre, are now 
mentioned in flattering terms in the latest Italian papers. She is now engaged as 
prima donna at the Teatre Nuovo, at Naples. 


Tue tenor Donze111 is at the La Scala, Milan. 


Tne Count Groegswig, the Baron Koeldwithout, and the other foreign noble- 
men, attachés to Count Strogonoff, left town yesterday morning on a visit to the 
Duke and Duchess of Richmond, at Goodwood !—Morning Post. [Our Con- 
temporary must have derived this important intelligence from the records of 
Nicholas Nickleby. ] 





Weexty List or New Pus.ications. 








PIANOFORTE, VOCAL, 
Hunten. Vars. Sur un theme de Mey- Gluck. Iphigenie en Tauride, Armide, 
erbeer, Op. 20, No.2. : . Willis and Alceste,new arrangement, Piano- 
———. La Chatte metamorphosee forte and Voice, ° . - Andre 
enfemme, Rondo . . - Chappell Andre, A. Favourite songs, No.1 . Ditto 
Burgmuller. “‘L’amoahl’amo.” . Ditto Platts, C. ‘‘ Come wander with me,” Platts 
Rondo on ‘‘ Soave Ima- Osborne. ‘* Such things were,” ballad,Chappell 
gine.” . ° ° . . Ditto ORGAN. 
Strauss. Gabrielen Walzer . . Shade Nixon. ‘* All we like sheep.” . + Monro 
Beethoven. Trio Op 97 (score and —.  ‘‘His yoke is easy,” and 
parts) new eilition ‘ ° . Andre «« Their sound is gone out.” . - Ditto 
Rosenhain. Vars.on Zampa, Op.5 . Ditto MISCELLANEOUS. 
Merriott. Coronation Mareh and Nohr. Quintet for two violins, tenor 
Prayer . ‘ . . - Merriott and violoncello, Op. 7 é . Andre 





SPLENDID ASOLOPHONS AND PATENT VOLTI SUBITOS. 
R. A. SCOTT has received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, on the 


Premises, No 23a, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, on FRIDAY, August 10, at One o’clock, the valu- 
able STOCK of Mr. Myers; comprising EIGHT PATENT ASOLOPHONS, in elegant mahogany and 
rosewood cases, of the best Manufacture, combining great power and brilliancy of tone with the utmost 
beauty and delicacy of expression, so as to be well — for either chapels, concert rooms, or private 
use, and will be warranted for two years. Also several Volti Subitos, for turning over the leaves of music. 
May be viewed the oy 3 previous and the morning of the sale; catalogues may be had on the premises, and 
at Mr, Scott’s offices, Broad-street, and Cambridge-street, Golden-square. 
































PRIZE GLEES. 
TE\HE Liverpool Beef Steak Club 


. offer a Gold  Medaber the value of ‘Twenty 
Pounds, or its equivalent, for the best approved 
cheerful Glee, (the words to be original,) for three 
or four equal voices, with or without a pianoforte 
accompaniment. 

Also a similar Prize of Ten Pounds for the best 
Catch. 

_ The copies, which must not be in the handwri- 

ng of the composers, to be sent to the Adelphi 

Hotel, Liverpool, addressed | to = Secretary, on or 
before the 30th of Sept ° by a 
sealed envelope, enclosing the name and address, 
and endorsed with a corresponding mottos 

The unsuceessful glees to remain in the posses- 
_ f the club, (not interfering with the copy- 
right 

Notice of the decision will be given to each can- 
didate in January, 1839. 


~ ‘THE SINGING MASTER, 
ECOND EDITION Correctep. 


No.1 First Lessons in Sin@ine, and the 
Noration of Music. Nineteen Lessons in the 
Notation and Art of Reading Music, as adapted 
for the instruction of children, and eapecially. for 
Class Teaching, with Sixteen Vocal Exercises, 
Pie as simple two part harmonies. Medium 

VO. Se 

No. 2. Ruptments of the Sctencgk of HARMONY, 
or THoroves Bass, containing a general view of 
the Principles of Musical Composition, the nature 
of Chords and Diseords, mode of applying them, 
and an Expianation of Musical Terms connected 
ie ae branch of the Science. Medium, 8vo., 

Ss. . 

No. 3. First CLass Tune Book, a selection of 
30 Simple and Pleasing Airs, arranged with suitable 
words, for young children. Medium, 8ve., 1s. 6d. 

No. 4. Ssconp CiAss TUNE Book, a selection of 
Vocal Music adapted for youth of cifferent ages, 
and arranged (with suitable words) as two or three 
part harmonies. Medium 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

o. 5. THe Hymn TuNE Book, a selection of 
Seventy of the most Popular Hymn and Psalm 
Tunes, arranged with the view of facilitating the 
progress of children learning to sing in parts. Me- 
dium 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

¥y* The above may be had, forming together 1 
Vol., Medium 8vo., price 10s. 61., cloth lettered. 

Printed for Taylor and Walton, 28, Upper 
Gower Street; Sold also by J. 4. Novello, Dean 
Street, Soho; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 
Stationers’ Court. 


FOREIGN CLASSICAL MUSIC. 
MOzakTs Operas of Don Juan 


and Figaro. P.F. and Voice. Usual 
Musie Size. Newly arranged from the original 
ry. 10s. 6d. each. 
"ANDRE, Importer of Foreign Music, 70, 
Bovtiats Street, "three doors from Oxtord street. 
N.B. BA CH’ S Art of the Fugue, IJ. 1s.; and all 
the other works of Bach, of which a separate cata- 
logue is now publishing. 
Catalogues to be had Gratis. 


A GOOD SHAKE FOR 3s. 
BSERVATIONS on the Vocal 


Shake, with examples and exercises for ob- 
taining that i or written and 
inscribed to her friend and pupil, Mrs. Searle, (late 
Miss Cecilia a ) by Mrs. Blaine Hunt, pro- 
fessor of singin, 

*,* Mrs. Hunt’s terms for teaching singing and 
address may be obtained at the publisher’s. 
J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 














ORT RAIT OF VINCEN T 
NOVELLO—Just published, (musie size) in 
beautiful line engraving, by WILLIAM HUM- 
hore el after the original painting by the late 
Edward Petre Novello. Prints, 53.5 proofs 7s. Gil. 5 
India proofs, 10s. 6:1.—London: J. A. NOVELLO, 
69, Dean-street, Soho. 
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Yow Published 
FOR THE FIRST TIME iN THIS COUNTRY, 
Price Six Shillings, Book 1 of 


HE CHORAL AND INSTRU- 
MENTAL FUGUES of JoHN SEBASTIAN 
Bacu, in continuation of the English Edition of 
his Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues, arranged 
from his Masses, Litanies, Oratorios, and Exercises. 
By Henry John Gauntlett 
CONTENTS. 

Book 1.—No. 1, Chorale from the Vorspiele. No. 
2, Fugue in G minor, (No. 1) with Pedal Obligato. 
No. 3, Gratias Agimus tibi,’ from a gloria in D 
major. No. 4, Fugue in C minor, with Pedal Obli- 
Ee No. 5, Choral Fugue in G minor, from a 

itany. No. 6, Fugue froma Toccatain E minor. 

Book 2.—No. 7, Kyrie Eleison, five part Fugue 
from the Missa in G major. No, 8, Fugue in D 
minor (No. 1.) No.9, Fugue in D minor (No. 2.) 
No. 10, Rondo in A, from the Six Sonatas. No. 11, 
Fugue in D minor on the C horale, ‘ Wir Glauben 
all’an einen Gott. No. 12, Grand Fugue in E flat, 
(performed by M. Mendelssohn at the Birmingham 
Festival) on the Chorale called St. Ann’s ‘Tune. 

Book 3.— No. 13, Grand Passacaglia, on a ground 
base, with twenty variations and four part fugue. 
No. 14, Choral fugue in B flat “ Der aber die 
herzen erforschet, ” from the 6th motet. No. 15, 
Choral Fugue in G, «* Ihr aber seyd nicht fleisch- 
lich,” from the 5th motet. No. 16, Choral F ugue 
inA major, “ Herr mein hirt brunn aller freuden,” 
from the 2nd motet. No. 17, Four part fugue on 
the chorale “ Aus tiefer noth.” No. 18, Four part 
fugue on the chorale ‘ Jesus Christus unser 
heiland.” 

Book 4.—No. 19, Grand fugue in G minor, (No. 
2.) No. 20, Toccata in F sharp minor, part1. No. 
21, Ditto, ditto, is 2. No. 22, Counterpoint on 
the chorale ‘‘ Christus unser herr zum jordan 
kam,” for two claviersand pedal. No. 23, Toccata 
in G minor, prelude, part 1. No, 24, Toccata in 
G minor, fugue, part 2 

Each number may be had separate. 

C. Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond-street, Music Seller to 
the Royal and Noble Directors of the Concerts of 
Ancient Music. 


Now ready, Sixth Edition of the 
I NFANT’S PRAYER. 
By Vinceyt NovetLo.—Published by J. A. 
Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho, and may be had, 
by the same composer. 





Address to Prince Leopold. . 20 
Birthday Song - 20 
Concealed Love, sung by Mr. Vaughan - 20 
Coneealed Love, sung by Miss Clara Novello 

(2ndedition) . 2e 
Doubt not my Love, sung by Miss Novello 

(2nd edition) . 20 
Infant’s Prayer (6th edition) sung by Mrs. 

Knyvett, Madame Stockhausen, and - 

Clara Novello . . 20 
Sterne’s Maria, sung by. Miss Cawse . ~20 
The Separation . 2 
When lovely sounds (5th edition) sung by 

Miss Clara Novello 2 


J. A. Novello, 69, Dean’ Street, Soho. 


ACRED Duets for two Performers 
on the Organ or Pianoforte— 
Airs from Haydn's Creation, arranged by Rim- 
bault .— 





In native worth and honour clad... «28 
Now Heav’n in fullest glory shone .« - 3s 
On mighty peus ° . ° - 30 
With woolebe clad ° ° . - 20 
Most beautiful appear . 20 


The Chorus, ‘ When his loud voice,” from 
Handel's Oratorio of an arranged 
by Rimbault . 

Haydn’s Kyrie cleisom, from. No. 1, Mass, 
arranged by Edmund Harris, of Bath - 30 

—Gloria, from No. 1, Mass, arranged from 
the full score by Charles Gardner 

—Quoniam, from No. 1, Mass, arranged 
from the full score by Charles Gardner. 

Mendelssohn's Overture to St. Paul . 

J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 
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OLD CRUSTED 


MAS ® f U, 


iv is now five years since the Proprietors of the Gray’s Inn Wine Establishment 
commenced their operations on this wine, and it will be remembered that two years ago they intro- 
duced it to the Public, as well worthy, both in yom | and price, to take its stand among those in general 
consumption in this country: they detailed at length their knowledge of its quality, and the practical 
experience upon which their judgment was formed: they showed that the heavy and unequal taxation 
created by the Methuen Treaty, in 1703, had d to a prohibition of many of the wines of France; 
but the English Government having, in 1831, equalized the duties on French and Portugal wines. they 
expressed their conviction that a wide field was opened for capital and exertion to compete with the 
hitherto moref avoured vineyards of the Peninsula: the success.which has attended that sompettin will 
Kinede seen by the uriderméntioned Parliamentary return, showing the net consumption of the United 





































m. 
No. 369.—Ordered by the Housg or Commons to be printed, 7th May, 1838. 





Years ending 5th January. 


1836. | 1837. | 1838. 
Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 








rCape . . . -| 522,941] 541,511 | 500,727 

i ; French . . .| 271,661 | 352,063 440,322 
Quantities retained for | Portugal . . . | 2,780,024 | 2,878,359 | 2,573,157 
Home Consumption, | Spanish . . ; | 2,230,187 | 2,388,413 | 2,297,070 


after deducting the y Madeira . . . 139,422 | 133,673} 119,873 
Amount exported sub-\ Rhenish . . . 48,696 59,454 44,807 
sequently to the Pay-| Canary .. . 50,956 51,128 41,864 





ment of Duty, Ly cod I 282 
icilian and other , . 
| sorts =. . .§| 274549 403,155 | 878,458 











Toran . . «| 6,420,342 | 6,809,212 | 6,391,560 














It will be seen by this return that while the total consumption of wine has remained nearly stationary; 
that of French wine has steadily and progressively increased, the year ending, Sth January, 1838, showing 
the enormous increase of 62 per cent. over that ending 5th January, 1836; this large increase is chiefly 
attributable to Masdeu, as is fully proved by the Custom House Reports, and shows, beyond a doubt, that 
this wine is well adapted both to the palate and constitution of English consumers; it must also be borne 
in mind, that this increase has taken place notwithstanding Masdeu has never yet (except to a very small 
extent) been introduced in that ripe and matured state, which age in bottle can alone impart, for Masdeu, 
like all other red wines, requires age, both in wood and bottle, to render it perfect and fit for the table. 


With this view the Proprietors of the Grays Inn Wine Establishment (anticipating these results froni 
the intrinsic quality of the wine) caused 2,500 dozen to be put in bottle in the year 1835, and have since 
annually increased theit stock, 80 that they might be in the same position with this as with the other wines 
in which they deal, and be enabled to keep up a constant supply of matured and old bottled wine. It id 
now in brilliant condition, with a firm crust ; may be moved without the slightest injury ; and the Nobility 
= — in general are respectfully invited to pass their judgment on it at the vaults of their Estab- 

men 


The Proprietors regret the necessity of again cautioning the Public and the country wine merchants 

inst various common red wines which have been in many instances, surreptitiously imposed upon the 
wine merchants, and through them, unknowingly, upon the Public, a8 the genuine Masdeu, to which they 
neve pe more affinity than the port wine produced in Figueira has to the highest quality of the vineyards 
of the Alto Douro. 


Cash prices as under. Country orders must ebntain remittances, or references in London. 


Hampers, 1s. per dozen. Bottles, 2s. per dozen. 
Masdeu, from } Per Pipe. | Per Hhd. | Per Qr. Cask. | Per Dozen: 
661, 33%. 28s 


the wood . 108. | 16/. 168. . 
Do., 2 years in bottle . . ° . . ‘ 328, 
Do., 3 years in bottle . . F Fy é ° 36s. 


HENEKEY, KISLINGBURY, & CO. 
23, High Holbdrn, London 


Nore To THE TRADE:--The market price may be known on application. 





Published by H. HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall East, & R. GROOMBRIDGE, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Rows 
LONDON :—Printed by WILLIAM WILEOCKSON, Rolls Buildings, Fetter Lane. 








